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HATTERAS CELEBRATION 


Bos 


Almost in the shadow of Hatteras Lighthouse (left) Governor R. 
Gregg Cherry and Chairman A. H. Graham of the State Highway and 
Public Works Commission on August 4 spoke before a group of several 
thousand people who gathered on the beach near Buxton for a triple 
celebration. Occasion for the observance was the opening of the new 
Outer Banks highway, the completion of the new REA power plant, 
and the anniversary of the U.S. Coast Guard. 


Outer Banks Road Is Termed “Milestone” 
At Hatteras Celebration On August 4th 


Hatteras.—Terming it “a mile- 
stone in North Carolina history,” 
Governor R. Gregg Cherry at the 
triple celebration held here August 
4 had much to say about the com- 
pletion of the new 17-mile stretch 
of highway along the Outer Banks, 
and its value in conjunction with 
other recent improvements here. 


“T am sure all of you here as- 
sembled,” the Governor asserted, 
‘will agree with me that paved 
highway on Hatteras Island re- 
presents quite a milestone in North 
Carolina history.” 

“This region has been known 
traditionally as one of the last out- 
posts of the wilderness in this State. 
The inlets of Pamlico Sound and 
the Atlantic Ocean have kept it 
fairly isolated from the outside 
world, and its people have been far 
more interested in boats than auto- 
mobiles.” 

(Continued on page three) 


PRICE TRENDS 


AND SUPPLY 


BY R. G. KING 
Purchasing Department 


The boom in most of its phases 
is running strongly. The new price 
rises so far as can be judged at this 
time, are being taken in stride. 
Building activity is breaking re- 
cords in spite of high costs. Trade 
is good and the threat of new con- 
trols and of new rationing is not 
being taken seriously. 

A mail-order company which also 
operates retail stores, reports that 
consumers are quick to buy such 
items as building materials, rugs, 
sporting goods, bedding and linens, 
and children’s clothing. There is 
keen demand for lawn mowers, 
power tools, and other hardware 
items with sales running ten per- 

(Continued on page three) 


Governor Allocates $2 


Friday, August 13, 1948 


200,000 For Roads; 


Commission Considers Financial Problems 


yay odd gholh ~fwil “sizes | 
Truck Weight Check 


Being Conducted Now 
To Obtain 1948 Data 


Raleigh.—Comprehensive check- 
ing of motor vehicle weights—an 
annual summer activity of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Planning— 
got underway near here July 10, 
as the checking crews: went into 
operation at one of a series of 12 
locations to be used in the survey. 


Extending over a period of ap- 
proximately two-and-a-half weeks, 
the survey will carry the check- 
ing workers as far east as Beaufort 
county, as far west as Buncombe, 
as far north as Forsyth, and as 
far south as Mecklenburg. Loca- 
tions at which the checking eqiup- 
ment will be used will be the same 
as those employed for the past 
seven years. Object of the weight- 
check survey is to provide an over- 
all picture of commercial hauling 
in the State, as well as to obtain 
information concerning specific 
loading practices. The project will 
not deal with enforcement of legal 
weight limits, but is being conduct- 
ed solely for research purposes. 


Each day during which the check 
is being conducted, the checking 
erews will work for eight hours, 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., and will 
check an average of one truck each 
one-and-a-quarter minutes. Results 
of the first day’s checking, conduct- 
ed at a location near Raleigh, show- 
ed that 2,456 vehicles passed the 
checking station during the eight- 
hour period. Of this number of 
vehicles, 634 were trucks, and 331 
were weighed by the crew. Last 
year, at the same point, 2,502 ve- 
hicles passed during the day, 592 of 
them trucks, and 327 of the latter 
were weighted. 


Although checking officials would 
venture no predictions, the trend in 
past years has been toward an in- 
creased amount of truck traffic, 
with individual loads growing heav- 
ier with each successive year. This 
year, the checkers expect to obtain 
data which will furnish a basis for 
comparison with records of pre- 
vious years, and which may show 
that the loading trend is still up- 
ward. At any rate, the results ob- 
tained this year will be accurate, 

(Continued on page three) 


Raleigh. — Announcement by 
Chairman A. H. Graham of Gover- 
nor Cherry’s allocation of an ad- 
ditional $2,500,000 to be used for 
work on the State’s rural roads, 
together with consideration of sev- 
eral financial problems, drew the 
chief attention of the members of 
the State Highway and Public 
Works Commission at their meet- 
ing on July 29. 

News that the Governor had 
made the sum of $2,500,000. avail- 
able for secondary road work 
reached Chairman Graham only a 
few minutes before the members 
of the Commission assembled for 
their regular monthly session. The 
special allocation, like the alloca- 
tion of an equal sum earlier in the 
year, was specifically earmarked 
by the Governor for rural roads in 
keeping with his promise to spend 
an additional $5,000,000 this year 
for secondary roads, as the money 
became available. 

Considering the projects from 
the July 27 letting, the members of 
the Commission heard the recom- 
mendations of Chief Engineer W. 

(Continued on page four) 


ALL-TIME RECORD 


Raleigh.—Predicted last month, 
the all-time record volume of 
traffic over the State’s nighways 
which was expected during July 
has become a reality, Statistics 
and Planning Engineer James S. 
Burch has reported. 


For the second consecutive 
month, Burch points out, the 

traffic volume has broken all pre- 
vious records, for June also set 
an all-time record up until the 
beginning of July. Running one 
cent ahead of the June figure and 
eight per cent ahead of the figure 
for July of last year, the record 
traffic movement consisted of 61,- 
636 vehicles which passed the 
Highway Commission’s automatic 
traffic counters on an average 
day. Last year, the figure for an 
aberage July day was 57,225 
vehicles. 

Nothing unusual, but the fact 
that mounting motor vehicle regis- 
trations coincided with the sum- 
mer vacation season, was cited as 
the principal cause of the record 
traffic in July. 
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MILESTONES 

In his recent address at 
Hatteras, Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry referred to the paving 
of the 17-mile stretch of road 
along the Outer Banks as a 
“milestone” in the history of 
North Carolina. 

Truly, the Governor was 
right in assigning the term 
to the completion of one of the 
most unusual and difficult jobs 
ever perofrmed by the State 
Highway and Public Works 
Commission. To the residents 
of the Outer Banks, who have 
a paved for the first time in 
their lives, the construction of 
the road is a very material as- 
set to the community in which 
they live. 

No one, be he high official, 
plain citizen, or highway em- 
ploye, can deny the improt- 
ance of milestones in the his- 
tory of the State. In a day 
when the achievement of al- 
most impossible tasks has be- 
come commonplace, however, 
there seems to be a widespread 
tendency to overlook every- 
day progress while singling 
out the spectacular for special 
attention. 


In the long run, steady 
day-to-day improvements and 
small gains are more import- 
ant than the execution of spe- 
cial projects of an eye-catch- 
ing nature. With the march 
- of modern industrial and tech- 
nical progress, jobs which 
once were major feats have 
become matters of everyday 
occurrence. A hundred years 
ago there was no living man 


No. 15|highways which we have to- 


day. The building of the mod- 
ern highway system has been 
a process of extended hard 
work, but every honest effort 
which has been expended has 
borne fruit. Along the way 
there have been milestones, 
and their recognition has been 
important, but the thing 
which put them there was 
steady work, and this latter 
fact is the one which it would 
seem most important to re- 
member. 


| EDITORIAL COMMENT | 


BRIGHTER 
SAFETY PICTURE? 

It would not have surprised 
you had the statisticians an- 
nounced that traffic deaths 
reached an all-time high dur- 
ing the first half of 1948. 

Our eyes are growing ac- 
customed to such pictures, our 
minds to news like that. In 
crime, fatal accidents and 
such like the continuing post- 
war has seemed to lean like 
prices, in the direction of 
peaks and “all-time highs.” 
The fact no longer excites us, 
and probably more’s the pity. 

But it wasn’t so. The more 
pleasant news is that during 
the first six months of 1948 
traffic acidents in the United 
States claimed 560 fewer lives 
than were lost in traffic in the 
first half of 1947. 


This fact deserves atten- 
tion. The four per cent de- 
crease in the street and high- 
way death toll may be a mere 
happen so, but the National 
Safety Council points out that 
it occurred despite an eight 
per cent increase in mileage— 
and as someone has observed, 
many motorists over the coun- 
try as a whole appear to be 
sticking more closely to posted 
speed limits and otherwise 
driving in a safer manner. 

It may be too much to expect 
that at long last all the patient 
safety preachments and teach- 
ings of the years are begin- 


DRINKING 
AND DRIVING 


ning to bear a bountiful har- 
vest in safer driving practices. 
We still see so many reckless 
and negligent habits among 
motorists and pedestrians that 
we are sometimes inclined to 
doubt the efficacy of the 
preaching and teaching. 
But the 1948 record, made 
in the face of an appreciable 
mileage increase, combines 
with other factors, as noted, 
to encourage the hope that 
the safety preachments, to- 
gether with wider extension 
of driver training-courses, the 
safety planning of traffic en- 
gineers, and more effective 
traffic law enforcement are 
now beginning to bring the ac- 
cident problem within range 
of effective solution or control. 


There will always be some 
fatal accidents, perhaps. But 
continued safety efforts in the 
face of every discouragement 
and set-back will doubtless 
serve to save many thousands 
of lives through the years.— 
Winston-Salem Journal. 

The five little pigs went into a 
beer parlor. 

“One beer,” said the first and 
second little pigs. 

“One beer,” said the third and 
fourth little pigs. 

“Seven beers,’’ said the fifth little 
pig. 

“What’s the idea?” asked the 
bartender of the fifth little pig. 

“Don’t you know?” rejoined the 
other, “Why I am the little pig who 
goes wee wee wee all the way 
home.” 
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Today’s Chuckles 


Judge: “Your wife maintains 
that life with you has been un- 
bearable. What have you to say?” 

Defendant: “It was the other 
way around, Your Honor. She in- 
sisted on letting her two dogs and 
cat sleep in our bedroom, and I 
couldn’t stand the odor.” 

“Couldn’t you open a window?” 

“What! And let out all my 
piegons?” 

* a * 

Boss: ‘So you’re a West Point 
graduate and you can’t get tickets 
for the Army-Navy game? What 
do you think we hired you for, any- 
way!” 

* * * 

The housewife began believing 

that one of her sons was carrying 


-|on with her very attractive maid 


and wanted to find out for sure be- 
fore doing anything about it. Try- 
ing to find out tactfully, she asked 
the maid: “Nora, suppose you had 
the chance to go to the movies with 
one of my sons, which one would 
you choose?” 

To which the girl replied: “Well, 
it’s hard to say, madam. I’ve had 
some grand times with both of ‘em. 
But for a real frolicking spree, give 
me the boss every time. 

* * % 

A man who had never attended 
church was prevailed upon by a 
lumberman friend to attend divine 
services. Following the benediction 
the two men were walking home 
when the visitor asked: 

“What does it mean when the 
preacher extends his arm palm up 
and then raises it?” 

“That means for the congrega- 
tion to stand.” 

“Well, then, what does it mean 
when he extends his arm palm 
down and then drops it?” 

“Why,” said the lumberman, “that 
means for the congregation to be 
seated.’ 

“All right, what does it mean 
when he extends both arms palms 
up and then raises them?’ 

“That means the collection 
going to be taken up.” 

“Well,” persisted the visitor, 
“what does it mean when the preac- 
her takes out his watch and we | 
it on the little table in front of 
him?” 

“I’m sorry to tell you,” was the 
rejoinder, “but that doesn’t mean 
a darn thing.” 

* * * 

With her hand on the light switch, 
the little woman interrupted her 
chatter to inquire: “Is everything 
shut up for the night, dear?” 

“Yes, sweetheart. Everything 
else.” 


is 


& 
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OUTER BANKS 


(Continued from page one) 

“But now, with the coming of 
the paved road— and with electri- 
city— most of that feeling of isola- 
tion will disappear.” 

“There will be many who mourn 
the passing of the old Hatteras— 
but I should imagine few of its per- 
manent citizens will be among that 
company. This 17-mile stretch of 
road from Avon to Hatteras will 
serve the some 2,500 people of the 
seven villages with the fine high- 
way service they deserve.” 

“The road itself has cost more 
than was originally intended, it is 
possibly the most expensive stretch 
of roadway in our commonwealth— 
but it represents the culmination of 
a generation of petitions and pro- 
mises: and I am sure citizens all 
over the State of North Carolina 
will be as proud of it as I am to- 
day.” 

“A paved road and a strand of 
power line running past the old 
Hatetras Lighthouse represent a 
merging of the past and present.” 

“They symoblize the latter-day 
conquering of the wilderness and 
the measure of our changing 
times.” | 

“To all of our citizens who have 
participated in the activities that 
make this celebration possible, I 
extend the commendation of the 
State of North Carolina.” 

“While keeping a firm hold on the 
institutions of our heritage, we are 
at the same time moving forward 
in all the progressive vehicles of 
our day.” 

“As Governor of North Carolina, 
I am happy on behalf of the vener- 
able Hatteras Lighthouse and the 
U.S. Coast Guard to welcome a 
paved boulevard and electric power 
to the storied and romantic shores 
of Hatteras Island.” 


Occasion for Governor Cherry’s 
address was a threefold observance 
of the 158th anniversary of the 
founding of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the building of the new Outer 
Banks highway, and the construc- 
tion of the new REA power plant. 
Besides the main address of the 
day, brief remarks were made by 
Chairman A. H. Graham of the 
«State Highway and Public Works 
Commission, State REA head 
Gwynn Price, Congressman Herbert 
C. Bonner, and several others. 

Attending the celebration with 
Chairman Graham were First Divi- 
sion Highway Commissioner Mer- 
rill Evans of Ahoskie and Third 
Division Commissioner James A. 
Bridger of Bladenboro. Accompani- 
ed by a number of members of the 
First Division highway staff, the 
three officials put in their appear- 
ance here after an inspection trip 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE ? 


over the new section of highway. 
Chairman Graham’s trip to the 
Outer Banks also included a cross- 
ing of the Alligator River on the 
new ferry which was secured by 
the Highway Commission in 1947, 
and began its new run over the 
Alligator on July 15 of this year. 


PRICE TRENDS 


(Continued from page one) 
cent above a year ago, considered 
in dollars. Tires, small appliances 
for the home and kitchen utensils 
do not sell too well. Shoe sales are 
in a severe slump, though there is 
little indication as yet that this will 
bring shoe prices down. People are 
buying less furniture as a protest 
against high prices. 

Some lagging tendencies appear 
in prices of leather goods, auto- 
mobile accessories, electrical sup- 
plies, plastic products, and even in 
farm-machinery lines, other than 
tractors and harvesting equipment. 
Production shows signs of overtak- 
ing demand. 

The outlook for future prices in 
new cars is not promising for the 
consumers for some time, due to 
the manufacture increasing costs 
for raw materials and labor. 

Prices of nonferrous metals, al- 
ready ninety-five percent above pre- 
war figures, are rising. Prices of 
lead and zine show marked in- 


creases in recent days. Steel is 
about sixty-three percent higher 
than before the war. 

Labor costs are up, through no 
new increase is in the immediate 
offing. Price advances of the last 
few weeks were made to offset 
partially the cost of new wage in- 
creases granted this summer. Auto 
wages are about seventy-five per- 
cent higher than before the war. 
General production costs are in- 
creased by periodic shortages of 
materials and the industry is still 
operating at only about two thirds 
its capacity. 

In general the business outlook 
is favorable for the rest of 1948. 
The question is whether the boom 
will run into trouble when the next 
test comes in the second quarter of 
1949. There is a widespread feeling 
that the price rise now occurring 
may be the last before the acute 
phase of the first postwar inflation 
wears itself out. 


TRUCK WEIGHT 


(Continued from page one) 

for the weighing machines have 
been tested for accuracy within 
one-tenth of one per cent of a 
master scale checked by the State 
weighmaster. 

As in past years, the weight 
check crews are receiving the co- 
operation of the Highway Patrol 


UNAM G me 


Outdoor Facts 


An outstanding characteristic of 
the oyster is its ability to change 
its sex from year to year, a phe- 
nomenon know as “sex reversal.” 
Young oysters in their first year of 
life are generally male. During the 
second year, half of them will be- 
come females and a certain number 
will continue to alternate between 
one sex and the other. 


Things You May Not Know. 

The egg of the Ostrich weighs 
about three pounds and the empty 
shell is large enough to hold the 
contents of 18 eggs of the dome- 
sticated fowl. 

* * ae 


One of the most remarkable crea- 
tures in the world is the lungfish. 
It lives to be more than one hund- 
red years old, buries itself in the 
mud, forms a cocoon, sleeps from 
one to five years, can exist without 
food by living on its own fat and 
body tissues, possesses lungs as well 
as gills, looks like an eel and lives 
much like any other fish except that 
it must rise to the surface to 
breathe. 

* * * 


The Carlsbad Cavern bats eat 
several tons of insects each night. 


and the Highway Commission’s 
Maintenance Department in con- 
ducting the survey. 
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GOVERNOR 


(Continued from page one) 
Vance Baise, and voted to give 
initial approval to all of the bids, 
with the exception of the bid on the 
Rutherford county betterment job, 
which was held in abeyance. Total 
cost of the projects approved will 
amount to $1,927,862.22. 

In answer to a question put by 
First Division Commissioner Mer- 
rill Evans of Ahoskie, Chairman 
Graham reported to the Commis- 
sion that the exact amount of the 
Highway Fund surplus, as of June 
30, was $1,848,045.03. This amount, 
he pointed out, represented the 
money actually on hand after all 
outstanding obligations had been 
subtracted from the total. Com- 
menting on the small size of the 
surplus, Commissioner Evans noted 
that the money on hand, if divided 
proportionately among the counties 
of the State, would be sufficient to 
build only about “a mile and a 
quarter of road in each county.” 
Many people, he told the Commis- 
sion, believe that the State has al- 
most unlimited highway funds, and 
do not realize the small margin of 
surplus upon which the highway 
organization operates. 

‘In the matter of highways along 
which the right-of-way is wider 
than 50 feet from the center on one 
side, but not on the other, the Com- 
missioners voted to allow operators 
of filling ‘stations and other busi- 
nesses, and farmers, to come up 
to the —50-foot limit for their 
operations, provided that they 
move back, subject to encroachment 
agreements, whenever the whole 
distance of the wider right-of-way 
is needed for highway purposes. 

Upon recommendation of Chief 
Engineer Baise, the members of 
the Commission voted to eliminate 
the 40-mile-per-hour speed limit on 
US 70 between Whitsett and 
Greensboro, while allowing the 
speed limit between Greensboro and 
High Point to remain in force. In 
explaining the basis for this action. 
Baise told the members of the-Com- 
mission that recent tests conducted 
on the three-lane stretch of US 70 
between Whitsett and Greensboro 
had shown that it was safe for a 
speed limit of 55 miles per hour. 
which is observed on most of the 
two-lane highway mileage in the 
State. In three places, according 
to action by the Commission, the 
40-mile limit will be retained for 
short distances—on two dangerous 

‘eurves, and at a point near the 
Guilford County Home. 

I addition to other matters of 
business, the Commission approved 
minor relocations of highways 
within the city limits of Kinston 
and Greensboro; discussed an offer 
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Well, that's 
na reason 


to slow 
down ve 


Lost-Time Injuries 
Show Big Reduction, 
Safety Head Reports 


Raleigh.—Progress in reduction 
of the number of lost-time injuries 
to highway personnel during the 
first half of 1948 has been note- 
worthy, Safety Director James P. 
Dodge reports, keeping the freq- 
quency rate for the entire North 
Carolina organization well below 
the national average. 

For the first six months of this 
year, Dodge states in his latest 
analysis, disabilities totaled 64, as 
compared with 110 during the same 
period last year. “The total num- 
ber of accidents in the two periods,” 
Dodge points out, “was about the 
same, since both equipment acci- 
dents and major injuries increased. 


Total Equipment 

Period Accidents Accidents 
1947 661 182 
1948 654 206 


The fact that the ratio of minor 
to serious injuries is increasing in- 
dicates that the safety program is 
becoming more effective.” 

“In the number of equipment 
accidents,” Dodge notes ‘we have 


lost ground, however. There was 
an increase of 24 reported this 
half year over the same period in 
1947. Unnless this record is im- 
proved in the next six months, we 
will go over the total of 381 equip- 
ment accidents for last year.” 

Reporting on the recent appoint- 
ment of new members to the em- 
ployes’ safety council Dodge notes 
that new council members for the 
current year include L. W. Payne, 
B. W. Davis, S. C. Austin, C. B. 
Taylor, R. A. Burch, T. T. Betts, 
R. Markham, L. E. Whitfield, H. E. 
Noell, J. C. Walker and Kyle Mat- 
thews. 


COMPARATIVE SAFETY RECORD 


Minor Lost Time Frequency 
Injuries Injuries Rate 
369 110 9.6 
384 64 5.8 


for 18 acres of Lee county prison 
land, but took no action; heard 
Chairman Graham’s report on a 
hearing to be held in the matter of 
stone being used on a western Caro- 
lina project; and discussed the 
possibility of representation of the 
Commission at the AASHO con- 


vention in Salt Lake City Septem- 


ber 19-24 and the SASHO conven- 
tion in Biloxi on November 3-6 
The tentative date for the next 


letting was set for August 24, and 
the date of the next Commission 
meeting for August 26. All of the 
Commission members were present 
for the July 29 session. 
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Prison Heads Report 
Escapes Last Month 
Hit Peak For Year 


Raleigh. — Following a June in 
which the number of breaks from 
prison camps was unusually low for 
a hot month, the month of July 
brought a total of 34 escapes, with 
only 23 recaptures on the credit side 
of the ledger, prison officials have 
reported. / 

Blamed for the increased number 
of July escapes were the usual sum- 
mer conditions — extremely hot 
weather and road and other out- 
side work involving a large number 
of prisoners. Noting that an in- 
crease in escapes was usually ex- | 
pected in midsummer, prison of- | 
ficials cited the record of 33 escapes 
in July of last year, and 40 escapes 
last August. 
Three Stars a | 

(No Escapes) _ | 

Central Prison and all others, 

with the exception of the setae 
Two Stars . 
(One Escape) 

Hertford 110, Columbus 303, 
Union 709, Transylvania 1013, | 
Cherokee 1003, Stanly 708, Davie | 
804, Wlikes 809, Chatham 601, 
Alexander 901, Vance 407, Gran- 
ville 504, Caldwell 803, Cabarrus 
702, Randolph 608. 

One Star 
(Two Escapes) 

Robeson 609, Forsyth 805, Guil- | 

ford 505, Yadkin 810. 
Non-Star 
(More Than Two Escapes) 

New Hanover 306, Durham 503, 

Maeon 1009. 


Woodville Boys Score 
Against Elizabeth City 


Hertford. — In a game played 
with the Elizabeth City Elks, the 
Woodville Prison Camp _ baseball 
team added another to their string 
of victories. Superintendent E. S. 
Fulghum reports the game as fol- 
lows: 

The Woodville Tigers defeated 
the Elizabeth City Elks in a well- 
played baseball game Sunday after- 
noon August 8th at the Elizabeth 
— Ball Park by a score of 11 to 


iSien the Tigers Hardison pitched | 
and Felton caught. Hardison allow- 
ed only 2 hits. Ivey was the batting 
star for the Tigers getting 2 home 
runs to bring in a total of 5 runs. 
Other batting stars for the Tigers 
were Best and Kendrick. 

For the Elizabeth City Elks Rid- 
dick did the hurling and Brickhouse 
caught. Riddick allowed 10 hits. 
The batting stars for the a were 
Riddick and Banks. 
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Prison Workers Tackle H 
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uge Peach Canning Job 


A regular yearly job, the canning of thousands of gallons of peaches at the Woman’s Prison in Raleigh begins with baskets and baskets 
of the fruit, which are stacked outside the cannery building. Once inside, the canning process includes the packing of peaches in cans, along with 
sugar and boiling water. After the fruit has been packed in the cans by hand, the cans are run thruogh an automatic machine which seals the 


cans. 


After the cans are sealed, they are placed in vats of boiling water, and allowed to remain there until the cooking process is finished. When 
| the cooking is completed, the cans are removed from the vats and stacked along one end of the cannery building, where they are allowed to 
| stay until they are cool. Final step in the canning operation comes when the fruit is hauled away to the storage warehouses, where it is 

kept until needed for use. (Photos by W. K. Mingis.) y 


Raleigh. — Although there was 
nothing new about the job, for it 

is an annual occurrence, a new 

record for speed was set at the 
| Woman’s Prison this year during 
| the peach canning season—some 
61,000 gallons of the fruit being 
processed in tin in nine-and-a-half 
days. 

According to Superintendent Tom 
Edison, the speed with which the 
canning operation was carried out 
this year beats anything ever 
achieved before at the prison. In 
quantity too, the results achieved 
i this year stack up favorably with 
those of past years. The total 
amount of peaches processed at the 
Woman’s Prison this year is rough- 
ly equivalent to the amount canned 
last year, despite the difficulty en- 
countered early in the season of 
obtaining a sufficient amount of the 
fruit. Peach prices were high this 
year and the supply was limited, in 
the face of which the Prison De- 
partment had a very restricted 
amount of money to spend. Despite 
the handicaps, however, the can- 
ning operation was rated a success, 
and the quality of the peaches can- 


ned a bit better than usual. 

As in past years, approximately 
100 women worked in the prison 
cannery during the season. The 
job was hot and the work hard, 
but the women seemed to relish it, 
for they were aware that time work- 
ed in the cannery counted extra 
toward gained time which would 
mean for them earlier release dates. 
For the prison officials superintend- 
ing the job, peach canning was a 
hot business, but a necessary ef- 
fort toward self-sufficiency on the 
part of their workers. 

Canning procedure this year, as 
before, was standard process. The 
peaches were first hauled in form 
the sandhills scetion of the State 
by truck drivers under the super- 
vision of Prison Warehouse Super- 
intendent H. E. Holland. At the 
prison the trucks were unloaded 
and the baskets of peaches stacked 
alongside the cannery building. 
Carried inside the building, the 
peaches were first given a bath in 
lye solution to remove the fuzz, 
then taken to the work tables, where 
they were sliced and seeded, and 
then packed in Number 10 cans. 
After the peaches had been placed 


in the cans, sugar and water were 
added, and the fruit was ready for 
the final sealing and cooking pro- 
cess. The sealing job was done 
by a piece of automatic machinery, 
rented by the prison system for $50 
per year, and the cans were placed 
in vats of boiling water for the 
final job of cooking. When they had 
been thoroughly cooked, the finish- 
ed product was removed from the 
vats, stacked in a corner of the can- 
nery, and allowed to cool before 
being placed in boxes for shipment 
to the storage warehouses. i 

Every effort is made, Superinten- 
dent Edison pointed out in review- 
ing the year’s canning activities, 
to keep an ample supply of canned 
peaches on hand at all times. In 
any given year the prison system 
attempts to can slightly more fruit 
than will be consumed in the next 
12-month period, thus leaving a 
margin for increased prison popu- 
lation and a consequent increase in 
the consumption of food. 

In addition to canning peaches, 
the cannery at the Woman’s Prison 
this year has been active in the 
processing of several types of vege- 
tables. Vegetables already canned 


~ 


include approximately 12,000 gal- 
lons of string beans and 6.500 gal- 
lons of squash. At present, the can- 
nery is canning tomatoes on a part- 
time basis, processing them as they 
become ripe. The cannery here is 
currently drawing upon a five-acre 
“patch” which will provide an esti- 
mated 15,000 gallons of the process- 
ed vegetable . 

Besides the canning work done at 
the Woman’s Prison the cannery 
at Creswell, originally built and 
designed for the canning of fish 
roe, has taken care of a substan- 
tial amount of fruit and vege- 
tables. Canning there has includ- 
ed approximately 16,000 gallons of 
peaches, 15,000 gallons of tomatoes, 
10,000 gallons of corn, and 5,000 
gallons of string beans. 

The next big job facing the 
Woman’s Prison cannery will come 
in early fall, with the arrival of 
the apple canning season. At pre- 
sent, it is roughly estimated that 
the amount of apples canned will 
equal the amount of peaches al- 
ready put in tin. The supply of 
apples now on hand, however, is 
more adequate than the supply of 
peaches. 
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SCENES ALONG NEW OUTER BANKS HIGHWAY 


Extending 17.32 miles from Avon south to Hatteras, the construction of the new Outer Banks highway is illustrated in the three scenes 
shown above. A road of the sand-asphalt type, the new thoroughfare is the first paved road which the residents of the Outer Banks have ever 
had. Unusually expensive because of the difficulty of transporting the necessary construction material to its site, the road is constructed partially 
of one of the products most plentiful and cheapest in the area—sand. Finishing touches were put on the job several weeks ago, and the State 
assumed responsibility for its maintenance on August 10. 


Chairman Says Last Cage Camps Will Go 
As Governor Makes $600,000 Allocation 


Raleigh.—Chairman A. H. Gra- 
ham has revealed that, following 
a special allocation of $600,000 
made by Governor R. Gregg Cherry, 
plans are being pushed forward 
for the construction of six new pri- 
son camp installations— four of 
them to replace the last remaining 
“cage” camps in the State. 

At an average cost of $100,000, 
Graham states existing cage camps 
in Bladen, Brunswick, Lincoln and 
Washington counties will be re- 
placed with entirely new installa- 
tions, including the most modern 
type of brick cell quarters for the 
prisoners. At each of these new 
camps, the capacity will be approxi- 
mately 100 men. 

Near Shawboro, in Currituck 
county, where there is now no pri- 
son camp, a new camp designed 
for approximately 75 men will be 
constructed. In Guilford county, 
where the Highway Commission is 
now renting property at the Bat- 
tleground camp, the present plant 
is to be abandoned, and a new camp 
for 125 men is to be constructed on 
property owned by the State. 

In charge of Bridge Engineer 
T. B. Gunter, Jr., the work on the 
new camps will begin as soon as 
the Commission can get bids on the 
necessary construction material. 
Commission officials are now in pro- 
cess of asking bids on steel, deten- 
tion windows, and bar work needed 
for the new construction. Following 
receipt of these bids, bids will be 
asked for the general construction 
work, plumbing, heating and wir- 
ing. 

Coming close upon the heels of 
‘action taken March 30 by the mem- 
bers of the Highway Commission to 
allocate funds for new camp in 
Nash, Hertford, Carteret and 
Sampson counties, the recent al- 
location by Governor Chery insures 
that 1949 will see the State’s prison 


system completely equipped with 
modern prison eamp plants. Latest 
reports from the work on the four 
county camps which are now in 
process of construction indicate 
that, despite a number of shortages, 
the work is expected to be complet- 
ed by November 1. 

Termed by Chairman Graham “a 
disgrace to any progressive State 
like North Carolina,” the cage 
camps which will be replaced in the 
next few months are the last sym- 
bols of an era which began in 1931, 
when the State Highway and Public 
Works Commission took over a 
prison system which was equipped 
in makeshift fashion over the en- 
tire State and included a large 
number of the ‘cage’ type camps. 


Latest Tiger Victory 
Reported By Fulghum 


Hertford.—With Superintendent 
E. S. Fulghum again well enough 
to report the games, the Woodville 
Tigers are still adding to their list 
of victories for the season, winning 
over Chapanoke on July 31 by a 
score of 8-1. 

Playing at New Hope, the Tigers 
were represented by Hardison on 
the mound and Hill as catcher. 
“Hardison struck out ten men,” 
Fulghum reports, “and allowed 
only two hits.” Batting stars for 
the Tigers were Felton, Best, Bass 
and Hill. Best got a home run in 
the fourth inning, bringing in two 
runs. 

For Chapanoke, Smith did the 
pitching and Brickhouse caught. 


Smith struck out six men and gave} 


up nine hits. Brickhouse and Par- 
ker were the leading batters for 
Chapanoke. 

The game was called at the end 
of the fifth inning because of dark- 
ness. 


Highway Projects In August 24th Letting 
To Cost Estimated Two-And-A-Half Million 


Raleigh. — Specifications for 20 
new highway projects involving 168 
miles of roadway in 24 counties, to 
cost an estimated total of $2,597,- 
677.50, were advertised August 10 
by the State Highway and Public 
Works Commission preliminary to 
a letting to be held August 24. 

Of the 20 propects, 11 were class- 
ed as Federal Aid and nine as 
State Betterment. In line with re- 
cent policy of the Highway Com- 
mission, major emphasis was placed 
upon bituminous surfacing jobs. 

Projects to be included in the 


letting are: 
Federal-aid 

Camden—Grading, bituminous surfacing 
and structures of 6.58 miles on NC 343 
from a point on US 17 north of Dismal 
Swamp Canal bridge in South Mills south- 
east toward Camden and from a point on 
US 17 in South Mills east to NC 343. 

Currituck—Grading, bituminous surfac- 
ing and structures of 9.83 miles on NC 170 
from junction with NC 34 at Sligo north- 
west to the Virginia State line. 

Duplin-Lenoir—-Grading, bituminous sur- 
facing and structures of 15.35 miles from 
a point on NC 11 west of Pink Hill to 
NC 55 at Jackson’s store crossroads, from 
Pink Hill toward Beulaville, from Duplin 
county line through Pink Hill on NC 11 
west to Pink Hill to Lenoir county line 
on NC 11. 

Lenoir-Jones-Craven — Grading, bitumin- 
ous surfacing and structures of 9.75 miles 
on NC 12 and US 70 from a point south of 
Neuse River bridge toward New Bern to a 
point 19 miles from New Bern, and along 
Minerva Street in Kinston. 


Columbus—Grading and bituminous sur- 
facing of 0.83 miles from a point on NC 
211 approximately 0.4 miles north of US 
76 and 74 in Bolton southeast to a point 
on US 76 and 74 west of Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad station. 


Wake — Grading, bituminous surfacing 
and structures of 2.01 miles on US 15-A, 
NC 55, and NC 42. Part I—from a point 
on US 15-A approximately 3,650 feet north- 
east of overhead crossing over Norfolk- 
Southern Railway southeast 1.14 miles to 
a point on US 15-A. Part II—from edge 
of pavement designated in Part I south 
toward Angier to a point on NC 55. Part 
IlI—from work specified in Part II: east 
0.87 miles to Project 4884. 


Alamance-Guilford—Grading, bituminous 


Oo ania 
surfacing and structures of 6.54 miles from 
a point on NC 62 approximately 7.5 miles 
west of Burlington southwest to a point 
approximately two miles south of NC 62. 

Durham—Grading, bituminous surfacing 
and structures of 4.95 miles from a point 
approximately 5.2 miles north of Durham, 
at end of bituminous surface treatment, 
north to Orange county line on county road. 

Catawba—Grading and concrete pave- 
ment of 1.86 miles on US 70 and US 64 
from a point approximately 1600 feet west 
of west city limits of Conover through a 
part of Conover to a point approximately 
2500 feet east of south city limits of Con- 
over. 

Montgomery—Grading, bituminous  sur- 
facing and structures of 4.98 miles from 
a point approximately 4.2 miles southeast 
of Troy southeast to a point approximately 
3.4 miles northwest of Pekin. 

Buncombe—Bituminous surfacing of 4.69 
miles on US 19 and 23 from a point 550 
feet east of Haywood-Buncombe county 
line east to end of Pole Creek bridge. 

State Betterment 

Columbus—Sand asphalt surfacing of 
9.44 miles on NC 410 and county roads in 
vicinity of Evvergreen, Cerro Gordo, and 
Chadbourn. 

Brunswick—Grading and bituminous sur- 
facinng of 3.81 miles from a point at end 
of NC 180 in Southport northeast to county 
road, and along county road to a point 
suthwest of Walden Creek. 

Guilford — Portland cement stabilized 
base course of 5.45 miles on Hines Chapel- 
Madison School road from US 29 at Mon- 
ticello to end of surface treatment on 
Madison School road. 


Davidson-Randolph—Bituminous retreat- 
ment of 49.8 miles on US 64 and NC 49 in 
vicinity of Lexington, Yadkin River bridge, 
Davidson-Randolph count line, Asheboro, 
and Farmer. 

Anson—Special overhaul of 6.9- miles on 
NC 742 from intersection of Ansonvill 
road to Bunnsville. ' 


Union—Added material and bituminous 
surface treatment of 6.2 miles on NC 205 
from end of present pavement to Watson 
road. 

Stanly—Subgrade reinforcement and add- 
ed material of 6.0 miles on Fork road, Aqua- 
dale road, and Cemetery St. in Norwood. 

Buncombe- Haywood- Henderson- Transyl- 
vania—Bituminous resurfacing of sections 
of US 19, US 64, US 64-A, S 70 and 
county road. a 

Guilford—Grading and bituminous sur- 
facing of 5.27 miles from south end of 
Alamance Creek bridge south to intersection 
with NG 762... 20% joy 2OF) ARS : 


